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subtle Dyaks speak softly to him and beguile him into offering
no resistance; but once they have him fast, with arms and
legs securely pinioned, they howl at him and deride him for
his credulity, while they rip up the belly of the infuriated
and struggling brute to find the evidence of his guilt in the
shape of human remains. On one occasion Rajah Brooke
of Sarawak was present at a discussion among a party of
Dyaks as to how they ought to treat a captured crocodile.
One side maintained that it was proper to bestow all praise
and honour on the kingly beast, since he was himself a rajah
among animals and was now brought there to meet the rajah ;
in short, they held that praise and flattery were agreeable to
him and would put him on his best behaviour. The other side
fully admitted that on this occasion rajah met rajah ; yet with
prudent foresight they pointed to the dangerous consequences
which might flow from establishing a precedent such as
their adversaries contended for. If once a captured crocodile,
said they, were praised and honoured, the other crocodiles,
on hearing of it, would be puffed up with pride and ambition,
and being seized with a desire to emulate the glory of their
fellow would enter on a career of man-eating as the road
likely to lead them by the shortest cut to the temple of fame.1

The   Minangkabauers   of  Sumatra  have  also  a  great Ceremonies
respect for crocodiles.    Their celebrated law-giver  Katoe- ^Se^
manggoengan was  indeed   born  again   in   the  form  of a Minang-
crocodile; and thus his descendants, including the rajah of j^atra at
Indrapoera and his family, are more or less distant cousins killing a
of the crocodiles, and enjoy the help and protection of the
creatures in many ways, for example when they go on a jour-
ney.    The respect entertained for the animals is also attested
by the ceremonies observed in some places when a crocodile
has been caught.     A crowd of women then performs certain
dances which closely resemble the dances performed when
somebody   has   died.     Moreover,   it   is   a   rule   with   the
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